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LIVING WITH 
CLASSICS 
A Portion of a Paper 


By Marcuerire Pout 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Indiana 


IVING WITH the classics! — 

Does it sound frivolous, prosaic, 
and of little worth, or joyous, vital, 
and of great value? 


THE 


Just what is a life with the clas- 
sics? The life of a high-school Latin 
teacher—for that is the one I shall 
consider, since it is the one | know 
—is spent with pupils who have come 
to drink at the Pierian spring. These 
girls and boys, ever young, ever the 
same age, come with happy hearts, 
enthusiastic minds, and trusting souls, 
crowding about my desk; and_ be- 

cause I look alw ays into alert, youth- 
ful faces, 1, too, catch their spirit, 
and must stay forever young with 
them. The pupils are eager to learn; 
I am eager to teach them. The Latin 
teacher has, as it were, her own 
fountain of youth. 

Many of the pupils studying the 
classics are among the students who 
have the high LO. s. They are those 
who have ability and have shown in 
their grade-school work their desire 
to use their talents. They have 
learned to pay their vows to Min- 
erva. Fortunate is the Latin teacher, 
for with such fine material her ef- 
forts need not fall on barren soil. We 
have a great heritage which it is our 
privilege to transmit. 

In the very first recitation period 
I take my pupils on a trip to Italy— 
imaginary, of course. We locate ‘the 
country on the map, we discuss visas 
and passports, we look at pictures of 
ocean liners and airplanes. Italian 
money is shown and explained. We 
trace our course over the Atlantic. 
Arrived on the other side, we make 
brief stops in various important cities, 
and points of interest are described. 
Pictures of Vatican City and of the 
Pope, and some explanation of Latin 
as the official language of the Cath- 
olic Church emphasize an aspect of 
Latin not usually recognized by the 
new students. We look at copies of 
the prayers and music which show 
Latin in actual use today. From this 
introduction we proceed by an easy 
transition into the first lesson of the 
textbook. 

The work of the present-day text- 
book is so well graded that each 
day’s lesson is of ever increasing dif- 
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GROUND-BREAKING 
By Epwarp C. EcHois 
University of Alabama 
The modern custom of inviting a 
man of distinction to turn the sym- 
bolic first spadeful of earth for any 
Important new construction project 
is at least as old as the early Roman 
Empire. Suetonius (Nero XIX, 2) 
records the zeal of the Emperor 
Nero on such an_ occasion: “In 
Achaia he attempted to cut through 
the Isthmus (of Corinth) and called 


together the praetorians and urged 
them to begin the work; then at a 
signal given on the trumpet he was 
the first to break ground with a mat- 
tock and to carry off a basketful 
earth upon his shoulders.” 


ficulty. The sentences become a lit- 
tle more intricate each day; so the 
pupil is led always on in acquiring 
knowledge. Like life, the learning of 
Latin brings daily problems. 

The work is accurate and definite; 
a form is either right or wrong. The 
language demands exactitude, a 
needed essential in one’s living. And 
the first year does demand much 
memory work; the words and forms 
must be mastered. 


It seems to me that the present-day 
student must be required to write 
out his daily lesson; for if no writ- 
ten work is assigned, he exclaims, 
“Oh, goody, no lesson!”, tosses his 
book into his locker, and goes home 
carefree, only to return the next day 
with nothing in his head. Trusting 
soul that he is, he will expect to be 
so divinely inspired when he enters 
the classroom that he will astound 
both teacher and classmates with his 
brilliant native ability; but the gods 
don’t grant such favors, and he won't 
know one thing. Soon he will be lost 
in a maze of bewilderment. 


The problem of how to handle the 
pile of papers heaped on the teacher’s 
desk every day is a big one. Here is 
my solution: In the translation there 
are always some points more difficult 
than the rest. These I examine and 
grade. I have found that the pupils 
do not object to such a procedure, 
for they realize that I could not pos- 
sibly correct all the papers. Since 
they have no idea of what part of 


the work I may grade any day, they 
do all the work with care. 

In a large class it is difficult to call 
on every member each day. How- 
ever, the scholar who fails to get an 
opportunity to recite feels neglected, 
and the poorer student rejoices that 
he “got by,” and that is bad for him. 
So it is worth the effort to give each 
one a chance to show his classmates 
what he has learned. A short written 
quiz every other day on vocabulary, 
with one or two sentences and some 
derivative work, brings good results. 
1 find that the students learn much 
by exchanging papers and correcting 
them in class; they notice the errors 
more when they find them on a 
friend’s paper than when the teacher 
does the checking. 

Simple games may be used in learn- 
ing forms. Also, little plays and dia- 
logues are very effective. The parts 
need not be memorized, but should 
be well enough in hand so that the 
rest of the class gets the idea of the 
dramatization. 

Some years ago a mother said to 
me, “I am amazed at both my girls, 
They attack their Latin as soon as 
they sit down to study as though 
they expected to get it!” “And why 
shouldn’t they?” I asked. “Oh, it’s so 
difficult—and really they couldn’t 
be blamed if they would complain a 
little before they begin, could they?” 
I really see no reason to build up 
such an attitude toward the prepara- 
tion of a lesson, or toward Latin. 
Thousands of students have learned 
their Latin well. Surely if all those 
before have done it, our present pu- 
pils can, too. A pupil should learn 
that there is no greater joy than 
that attained in doing his work well. 
When his work is good, he should 
derive satisfaction from it, and take 
pride in his accomplishment. Because 
of its definiteness Latin lends itself to 
checking, to see if it has been mast- 
ered. The pupil can look upon his 
efforts and know that they are good. 

The third and fourth vears of 
Latin are handled in a difficult way 
in Evansville. Since there are so 
many subjects offered in a large high 
school, most students take only two 
years of Latin. Hence, there are 
never enough pupils signing for third 
or fourth year Latin to justify a class. 
One year Cicero is taught along with 
the smallest class of Latin, the next 
vear Vergil. To the teacher is left 
the problem of handling two classes 
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The task is not easy, 
for the entire year’s work must be 
covered by each group, though there 
is only half a recitation period for 


in one period. 


each. One class recites while the 
other half writes or studies. Much 
experimentation has been done as to 
what Latin to include in these ad- 
vanced classes. Selections from Cae- 
sar, Pliny, Horace, Catullus, Martial, 
Ovid, Aulus Gellius, and others 
crowd the pages, but Cicero and Ver- 
gil still claim first place in the minds 
of my pupils. 

Some years ago | worked out an 
outline for some outside reading 
which I found produced excellent re- 
sults. The first quarter, each student 
reads the Odyssey; the second, one 
great epic from another land; the 
third, a play by one of the great 
Greek writers of tragedy; the fourth, 
books on the life of the Greeks and 
Cretans. In connection with Vergil, 
the classes also do some work with 
ancient art. 

Though the third and fourth year 
classes are taught under such trying 
conditions, the effort has, I believe, 
been worth while, for in these classes 
have been some outstanding students. 
A girl who had four years of Latin is 
now a missionary in the Belgian Con- 
go. She found on arriving there that 
she needed French; she had no dif- 
ficulty in learning the language, 
thanks to her Latin. One boy now in 
medical school, and making high 
grades there, came last year to in- 
form me that when he was once es- 
tablished in his profession my med- 
ical bills would be taken care of for 
the rest of my life! As he put it, “My 
four years of Latin paid off in Har- 
vard!” 

There are countless activities out- 
side the classroom — classical club, 
Junior Classical League, assembly 
programs, Latin W eek, Open House, 
and Latin contests. My pupils take 
Dr. A. E. Warsley’s nation-wide 
Latin tests, and have received medals 
and certificates. Last fall we received 
our third trophy. I like these tests, 
for they give each pupil a chance to 
earn a medal or a certificate, and 
they put Latin on a par with ath- 
letics! I give the honors out on 
Awards Day in the Assembly. I also 
use Dr. Warsley’s certificates for 
those who earn an average of 90% 
for the year. 

Some years ago, when Mrs. Roose- 
velt began her column, “My Day,” 
the idea occurred to me that I ought 
to have a day, too. I came to the 
conclusion that the only day I could 
logically call my day would be Sat- 
urday, for I had to teach five days 


and Sunday I needed for the care of 
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my soul. So each Saturday | found 
a corner in the library, apart from 
the hurly-burly of life, where 1 
ensconced myself with my classical 
magazines and books. Often I forgot 


Vv E RG 1 S BIRTHDAY 


The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday, in Latin 
class, club, or assembly? For materials 
see page 10. 


the noon hour, and read on into the 
late afternoon. Starry-eyed I used to 
stumble out the door, after my day 
with the Romans. 

The Fates are kind to the high- 
school Latin teacher, for as Clotho 
and Lachesis spin and_ twist. the 
threads of her life they grant her 
many privileges. Many of her former 
Latin pupils become the important 
personages of the city. They come 
back to the school to make speeches 
on National Education programs, to 
be masters of ceremonies at basket- 
ball or football assemblies—and often 
the Latin teacher receives favorable 
comment or consideration. And often 
in the mail there comes something 
cut out of a paper or magazine, with 
a note in a former student’s hand: 
“Did you see this?” 

The Fates allot the teacher almost 
three months’ release from duties 
and even an occasional leave of ab- 
sence. The American Academy in 
Rome, lofty and dominating on the 
high Janiculum with all of Rome 
spread below, welcomes the classical 
teacher. The mysteries, the glories, 
the treasures of the past unfold be- 
fore her. The Forum echoes again 
with the tread and voices of days 
gone by. The Palatine confuses with 
its maze of ruins. The Colosseum 
now frightens with the dreadful cries 
of the terrified Christians, now calms 
with band concerts under varicol- 
ored lights. The Appian Way stands 
silent and serene in the heat of the 
noonday sun. The days are never 
long enough. The classical, the med- 
iaeval, the Renaissance. the pagan, the 
Christian—they are all there. all com- 
bined. From the top of Trajan’s col- 
umn rises a statue of a Christian 
saint. The Pantheon shelters the 
of modern kings and 
queens and artists, the great of church 
and of state. The Vatican holds the 
treasures of the centuries. 


And then there is Pompeii, in its 
ruins, seeming to say, “The people 
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aren't really gone; they've just 
stepped out for a little while.” There 
is Sicily in April—Sicily with its 
orange and lemon trees, its mosaics, 
its Greek temples. And in May there 
is Greece—Greece with the Parthe- 
non and the finds of Schliemann, the 
nightingales in the king’s garden, the 
empty beehive tombs at Mycenae, 
the silent oracle at Delphi, Mr. Par- 
nassus now without Apollo and the 
Muses. 


The Latin teacher returns to the 
classroom again in September; and 
within its walls the eternal city rises 
majestically on its hills beside the 
Tiber, Cicero’s voice thunders pa- 
triotically down the  thronged 
Forum, Caesar’s legions march vic- 
toriously over the Gallic fields, Ver- 
gil’s powerful cadences sing the praise 
of the Roman race. And when some 
drab days come, or some pupil is 
restless or the teacher weary, she 
hears again a splashing fountain, sees 
a stately cloister or a tall cypress on 
the Appian Way. A bridge bearing 
the letters S.P.Q.R. spans the Tiber; 
a Christ-child lies in a presepio ina 
Roman church; Vercingetorix stands 
proud on a hillside in France; or the 
violet glow falls on the Acropolis at 
eventide—and the day is no longer 
drab. The teacher shares her exper- 
ience with the class. The pupils be- 
come quiet, and weariness is gone. 

Yes, the Latin teacher’s life is joy- 
ous, vital, of great value. Let her say 
with Carlisle: “Blessed is he who has 
found his work. Let him ask no other 
blessedness.” 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1953-54 
Officers of the American Classical 
League for 1953-54 are as follows: 
President, Van L. Johnson, Tufts 
College; Vice-Presidents. Anna P. 
MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, Sterling 
Dow, of Harvard University, Frank- 
lin B. Krauss, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, and Sister Mary Don- 
ald, of Mundelein College; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Henry C. Montgomery, 
Miami University; Director of the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers, W. L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky; Editor of Tue Ciassica, Out- 
Look, Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter Col- 
lege; Business Manager of THe Cras- 
sicAL OutLoox, Henry C. Montgom- 
ery, Miami University; Honorary 
Presidents, W. L. Carr, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, B. L. Ullman, 
of the Univ ersity of North Carolina, 
and Walter R. “Agard, of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin. 
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These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Elective members of the Council 
of the American Classical League are 
as follows: Jonah W.D. Skiles (1954), 
of the University of Kentucky; Fred 
S. Dunham (1955), of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Norman J. DeWitt 
(1956), of the University of Minne- 
sota; Irene Crabb (1957), of the 
Evanston (Illinois) High School; 
Frances T. Nejako (1958), ef the 
Middletown (Connecticut) High 
School; and Irma E. Hamilton 
(1959), of the Wilkinsburg (Pa.) 
High School. 

In addition, there are fifteen other 
members of the Council, elected by 
various classical organizations — as 
their representatives. Any association 
“wholly or mainly devoted to the 
promotion of classical studies,” and 
enrolling at least one hundred and 
fifty members, is entitled to such 
representation. The names of persons 
representing these organizations will 
be furnished upon request by the 
secretaries of the several associations. 
Officers of associations entitled to 
representation on the Council are in- 
vited to communicate with Professor 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Classical 
League. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President. the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and F. Stuart 
Crawford. of Boston University 
(1954); Mars M. Westington, of 
Hanover College (1954); Norman J. 
DeWitt, of the University of Min- 
nesota (1955); and Eugene W. Mil- 
ler, of the University of Pittsburgh 
(1955). 

The of the 


Finance Committee 


Council consists of the President, the 





Secretary- Treasurer, and Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Members ex officio of the Council 
are Pauline FE. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public 
Relations; Estella Kyne, of the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Junior Classical League; and Clyde 
Murley, of Northwestern University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Memberships. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 

President Van L. Johnson has an- 
nounced the following important ap- 
pointments: To the chairmanship of 
the Program Committee for the 1954 
Latin Institute, Clarence A. Forbes, 
of Ohio State University; to the 
Committee on Public Relations, 
James F. Looby, of the Hartford 
Courant; to the Committee on Co- 
operation with Other Language 
Teachers, Frances T. Nejako, of the 
Middletown (Conn.) High School. 

Members are invited to send to 
Professor Forbes any suggestions they 
may have for the next Institute pro- 
gram. 

Members of the American Classical 
League who had the pleasure at the 
Latin Institute of meeting and hear- 
ing Mr. James F. Looby, Education 
Editor of the Hartford Courant, will 
be pleased to learn that an attractive 
reprint of his important Deerfield 
address, “Greek and Latin in a Prag- 
matic Curriculum,” is now available. 
Requests should be addressed to The 
Hartford Courant, Hartford 1, Con- 
necticut. The reprint is free. 
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THE PRESIDENT ACCEPTS 


By Van L. JoHNson 
Tufts College 


(Editor's Note: With this message 
we introduce to our readers the new 
President of the American Classical 
League, Professor Van L. Johnson. 
Born in Medford, Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor Johnson went through the 
public and high schools of his native 
town, and then received the degrees 
of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin. He was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford University, which 
conferred upon him the degrees of 
B.A. (Honours) and M.A. He was 
also Markham Fellow from Wiscon- 
sin to the University of California. 
He has taught at the University of 
Wisconsin, and, later, at Tufts Col- 
lege, where he is now Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Clas- 
sics and president of the local chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He has been Sec- 
retary- Treasurer of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England, General 
Secretary and Editor of the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and a member of the Coun- 
cil of the American Classical League. 
A modest, friendly man, President 
Johnson bespeaks the cooperation of 
all members of the League in his new 
task. ) 


Vos vero omnes qui me aestima- 
vistis non indignum hoc raro et in- 
signi honore, saluto. Nunc profecto 
vestra causa mea est, quam ego pro 
viribus meis fideliter agam et pro- 
movebo. Equidem  nitar acerrime 
contra fautores falsae doctrinae ne 
studium linguae Latinae ab illis op- 
primatur. Vos autem sodales oro et 
obsecro ut me _ consilio factisque 
continenter iuvetis. Itaque progrediar 
in vestigiis illorum clarorum Agard et 
Ullman et Carr, si non primus, saltem 
ultimus sive novissimus inter pares. 

It is a great privilege indeed to 
serve the American Classical League 
in any capacity, for, in addition to 
its high purpose—the promotion of 
classical education in America—it is 
certainly one of the most useful, in- 
fluential, and democratic organiza- 
tions of this kind in the country. 
Heeding more than creating de- 
mands, thriftv but effective in its use 
of unsolicited resources, it is truly a 
“grass-roots” society whose power 
and authority rest with the members 
themselves. In our scheme of things 
the members are supreme, and the 
officers exist only to serve and foster 
their interests. Your president there- 
fore is not really at the top, but at 
the very bottom of the heap, which 
in my case is probably just where I 
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However, | shall not 
of that 
humble position, and when occasion 


deserve to be. 
take refuge in the security 


demands, I shall arise audax omnia 
perpeti and try to provide the kind 
of leadership which this association so 
properly merits. 
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TWO COMMUNICATIONS 
I. From retiring President Agard to 
persons attending the Sixth Latin 
Institute: 
Dear goodly 
Classical Leaguers, 
ford June 18-20: 

Even in Greek or Latin I cannot 
find words adequate to express my 
sorrow at not being with you, the 
affection of my greeting to you, and 
the confidence I have in this organ- 
ization of ours and its cause. What 
we have accomplished has always 
been as a team, and our team can be 
counted on to play the game with 
intelligence, courage, and zest, in the 
good years to come as in the good 
vears that are past. So I rejoice in 
the thought of your happy and prof- 
itable meeting, ‘and look forward to 
being with you next June. Chairete! 

—Walter R. Agard 
II. From incoming President John- 
son to Professor Dorrance_ S. 
White, Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Latin Insti- 
tute: 
Dear Professor White: 

It is mv own desire and the resolu- 
tion of the Council of the American 
Classical League that I extend to you 
and the members of the Program 
Committee the gratitude of the mem- 
bers and officers of the League for 
your eminently successful efforts in 
arranging the program for the Sixth 
Annual Latin Institute at Miami Uni- 
versity, June 18-20, 1953. From all 
reports and from my own observa- 
tion I would judge that it was one 
of the most stimulating meetings to 
date, and you well deserve our sin- 
cere congratulations for your con- 
spicuous success in planning and pro- 
ducing so excellent a program. You 
have set an enviable precedent for 
vour successors in this difficult task. 
, Most sincerely yours, 

Van L. Johnson 
elievesie 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

The seventh annual Latin Institute 
of the American Classical League 
will be held June 17, 18, and 19, 
1954, at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Invitations will be welcome 
for the 1955 meeting. Persons inter- 
ested in inviting the Institute to their 
campuses may ‘address the President, 
Van L. Johnson, Tufts College, Med- 


company of American 
meeting at Ox- 
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Secretary, 


Miami Uni- 


ford 55, Mass., or the 

Henry C. Montgomery, 

versity, Oxford, Ohio. 
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THE FIRST WEEK 
OF LATIN 
By Arta F. JouNnson 
Yonkers, New York 

EARLY EVERY pupil goes 

home from his first day of 
school, be it in kindergarten or high 
school, with a desire to display his 
newly-acquired know ledge—if indeed 
he does not encounter a quiz session 
on the subject from his parents. Con- 
sider for a moment what your begin- 
ning Latin student in high school will 
report: “I learned how to pronounce 
the Latin diphthongs. They sound 
funny.” Or, “Well, 1 think 1 finally 
learned what a predicate noun is. We 
had those in seventh grade, but | 
didn’t understand them then.” Mer- 
itorious accomplishments, indeed, but 
not ones in which the average pupil 
is likely to take much pride. Nor his 
parent, who will murmur vaguely, 
“That’s nice, dear,” and shift hastily 
into a more fruitful discussion of 
what happened in General Science. 

Now this is quite regrettable, since 
our task as teachers is made so much 
easier and more enjoyable if we can 
capture not merely the student’s im- 
mediate interest, but his enthusiasm as 
well. This can be done, I have found, 
by a simple device: Teach him to 
count. Beginning the first day of 
class, the teacher can present the 
cardinal numbers at the rate of five 
a day until the first twenty have been 
learned. After that, any astronomical 
figure which the class desires can 
easily be reached with the addition 
of only a few words. No mention 
need be made of other endings for 
unus, duo, and tres; they will only 
be confusing, and useless at this 
time anyway. Ordinal numbers may 
be begun after the cardinals if the 
teacher wishes. 

Beginning the first week with the 
cardinal numbers has four distinct 
merits: First, the pupil acquires quite 
painlessly a_ piece of knowledge 
which gives him a pride he will 
never feel in the comprehension of 
“Britannia est insula.” He will be 
eager to learn more—and who was 
ever eager to learn more about pred- 
icate nouns? Second, it gives the 
pupil immediate practice - with - a - 
purpose in pronunciation. And nearly 
all the sounds of Latin are in the 
first ten numbers. Third, the card- 
inal (and ordinal) numbers are rich 
in derivatives, which the high-school 
freshman will list with all the joy 
of one who has just invented them. 
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And finally, teaching the numbers at 
the rate of five a day leaves suffici- 
ent class time free for a pseudo-casual 
checkup on the exact ignorance of 
the class concerning predicate nouns 
and similar phenomena, for teaching 
a small vocabulary, and for practice 
in translating Latin—in short, time 
for covering the first few chapters of 
the textbook — with somewhat _ less 


monotony than is usual, and with 
considerably more enthusiasm. 

eS tees ie 
LATIN INSTITUTE, 1953: 


A LETTER 


By Sister Maria THecra, S. C. 
Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FAR MARY, 

The old saying “Anticipation 
long delayed loses its original fla- 
vor” proved definitely false in my 
case; for while I had been looking 
forward with intense interest to my 
first visit to Miami University from 
the moment when Dr. Dorrance S. 
White, of the University of lowa, 
invited me to participate in the 1953 
Latin Institute program, | never an- 
ticipated so wonderful an experience. 
I enjoyed every single minute from 
the cheerful “Salve!” which greeted 
me Thursday noon to. the final 
“Vale!” which bade me Crodspeed 
after lunch on Saturday. 

Oxford is not too far from Cin- 
cinnati; and since neither my com- 
panion nor | had ever visited the 
Motherhouse of the Sisters of Char- 
ity there, we decided to spend a 
day at Mount Saint Joseph’s before 
going to the Institute. There was, 
doubtless, a bit of sentiment attached 
to our decision inasmuch as our own 
Motherhouse in Greensburg branched 
from that in Cincinnati. It wasn’t 
long, however, until Thursday morn- 
ing arrived and we were on our 
way to Oxford; and not much longer 
again until the ous had reached the 
college town and a taxi was winding 
its way through the shaded streets of 
Oxford, taking us to Miami Univer- 
sity. 


The moment we stepped inside 
Hamilton Hall, the Institute head- 
quarters, we were deluged with Mi- 
ami’s proverbial hospitality, for some 
fairy godmother seemed to pop out 
of every corner. Registration, we 
were told, could wait until after 
luncheon, which was already being 
served. While tidying up a bit, we 
met three Pittsburgh friends—Miss 
Vance from West View High School, 
Miss O'Donnell from Peabody High 
School, and Miss Wells from Carrick. 
They had all attended the Institute 
before and began to tell us what a 
treat we had in store for us. 
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Luncheon was served in the spac- 
ious, immaculate, and cheerful dining 
room of Hamilton Hall. It was there 
that I met Sister Dorothea’ from 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Sister had attended sum- 
mer school at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., with our late 
Sister Francesca Brownlee. During 
that same meal | also met two Sisters 
of Loretto, the one from Loretto 
Heights College, in Denver, the other 
from Loretto Academy in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. It gave me a thrill to 
learn that they had come such a dis- 
tance for the Latin Institute. There 
were familiar faces, too. Dr. Fugene 
Miller, University of Pittsburgh pro- 
fessor and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, greeted me from a_ nearby 
table, and Adeline Reeping, PennsyI- 
vania Junior Clessical League Chair- 
man, smiled a cheery welcome from 
another corner. 

linmediately after luncheon, Sister 
Mary Donald, of Mundelein College 
(one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Classical League), met us, 
went with us to the registration desk, 
and then accompanied us to our 
room in Richard Hall, which was re- 
served exclusively for Catholic Sis- 
ters. 

I mustn’t forget to mention that 
when coming out of the dining room 
in Hamilton Hall I finally met Pro- 
fessor Lawler, after corresponding 
with her for years. It was she who 
introduced me to Dr. Nybakken and 
Dr. Else of the University of lowa. 
Since I had received pen pictures of 
them in letters from a former Latin 
student of mine who is now enjoy- 
ing her work in their classes, 1 was 
more than pleased to make their ac- 
quaintance. I met so many others, 
too—Dr. Dorrance S. White, Dr. 
Montgomery, Miss Estella Kyne, Dr. 
Seaman, Dr. Forbes, Dr. Krauss, all 
of whom I had hitherto known only 
by name as authors of enlightening 
articles in the classical periodicals. 

At two o'clock the first session 
began, with Franklin B. Krauss, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, presiding. Dr. 
Chester H. Robinson, Director of 
Extension, Adult Education, and 
Summer Sessions, greeted us in the 
name of our host, Miami University. 
The feeling that Oxford was “home” 
for the American Classical League 
permeated his welcome. 


Della G. Vance, of West View 


High School, Pittsburgh, then began 
the program of papers with “Field 
Trips and Radio Programs for Serv- 
ice beyond the Call of Duty.” Miss 
Vance’s interest in radio work and 
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zeal in procuring stations to broad- Kent Hill, of the Walters Art Gal- 


cast Latin programs are well known 
to Pittsburghers. A. Pelzer Wagener, 
of the College of William and Mary, 


GSO SOOS GH OOGHSHHOHSHSHSHOSHOHOHOD 
FAIL TO GET YOUR C] 
OR CW? 

In case your Classical Journal has 

failed to reach you on time (No. 1 
about October 10), please write di- 
rectly to Professor John N. Hough, 
8-F Hellems Hall, University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Colorado. In case 
your Classical Weekly has failed to 
reach you on time (No. 1 about No- 
vember 10), please write directly to 
Professor Eugene W. Miller, 3328 
Cathedral of Learning, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Se A MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
held our attention with his challeng- 
ing paper, “Vital Needs for Success 
in Latin Teaching.” Father Ellsper- 
mann, of Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana, arrived late, but his inter- 
esting and scholarly discussion of 
“The Teaching of Latin in Early 
Monastic Schools” was read by a 
confrere of his from Saint Meinrad’s. 
The following paper, prepared by 
Mabel K. Whiteside, of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Virginia, 
particularly delighted me, for I have 
often dreamed of a school featuring 
foreign languages and dramatics. Pro- 
fessor Whiteside explained the tech- 
nique she uses in teaching a Greek 
play. Her paper, “Teaching through 
Acting,” left us with the desire of 
beginning immediately one of the 
immortal Greek tragedies. Next on 
the program was Sister Emily Joseph, 
of the College of Saint Rose, New 
York. Roused to indignation over 
the seeming neglect of formal Eng- 
lish grammar instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades, Sister read her fiery 
“Facit Indignatio Verba.” “Madness 
in Your Methods Courses,” by Arta 
F. Johnson, of Bronxville, New York, 
concluded the afternoon program. 
Since Mrs. Johnson could not be 
present, a former professor of hers 
read her paper, in which she out- 
lined what a prospective Latin teach- 
er is taught and what she should be 
taught in “methods courses.” Her 
query, “Can you write on the black- 
board without turning your back to 
your students?” provoked inquiring 
glances. Now really, can you? 

David M. Robinson, of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, presided on 
Thursday evening, presenting Dr. 
Grace H. Beardsley, of Georgetown 
College, Kentucky, and Dr. Dorothy 


lery, Baltimore. Their illustrated lec- 
tures on “The Romans in Spain” and 
“A Roman Household Equipped 
from American Museums” were both 
entertaining and instructive. I was 
especially entranced by the former 
since my interests are divided be- 
tween classical and modern languages, 
with a decided leaning among the 
latter toward that of Rome’s prov- 
ince which in the course of time be- 
came “more Roman than Rome her- 
self.” 

Our first day at Oxford ended for 
all but a few with a homey, informal 
reception presented by Miami Uni- 
versity in the beautiful parlors of 
Hamilton Hall. Then, when we 
started off to bed, the members of 
the Council of the American Clas- 
sical League convened in Harrison 
Hall for their annual business meet- 
ing. The fact that the American 
Classical League is so active is due 
in no small measure to the time and 
effort they put into the organization. 
They are all so generous and happy 
about it, too. | hope they realize how 
much we appreciate their conscien- 
tious work. May God bless them! 

After a good night’s rest, Mass at 
Saint Mary’s Church, which is prac- 
tically on the campus, and breakfast 
a la Miami, we were more than ready 
for the Friday morning session, at 
which F. Stuart Crawford, of Boston 
University, presided. The first two 
papers, “Trends in Latin Textbooks,” 
by Ruby L. Hickman, of Chicago, 
and “First Year Latin Textbooks | 
Have Known,” by Ruth Frazier Joe- 
dicke, of Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
were followed by a timely and schol- 
arly presentation of “The Classics 
and Scientific Nomenclature,” by 
Oscar E. Nybakken, of the Univer- 
sity of lowa. I could not help wish- 
ing that science teachers might also 
be present to enjoy Professor Ny- 
bakken’s paper. Pauline E. Burton, 
of the Libbey High School, Toledo, 
next explained how we might bring 
Latin before the public eye in her 
“Latin and Public Relations.” Emilie 
Margaret White, of the Washington, 
D. C., Schools, warned us at the be- 
ginning of her paper, “Sinite Parvulos 
ad Nos Venire,” that the parvulos 
could mean both youngsters and old- 
sters. Dr. William M. Seaman, of 
Michigan State College, Lansing, gave 
us his views on “The Psychological 
Effect of Studying a Second Lan- 
guage.” Next came my own paper, 
“Loquatur Lingua Latina,” in which 
I pleaded for a more optimistic out- 
look among Latin teachers, counsel- 
ing one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
mottoes, “To travel hopefully is a 
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better thing than to arrive.” 
B. Krauss, of The Pennsylvania State 


College, followed immediately with 

“Forel ign Languages Face the Fu- 
ture.” His genial manner and pleasing 
personality gave an extra flavor to 
his interesting study. The final pa- 
per of the morning was that of Wil- 
liam EF. Gwatkin, of the University 
of Missouri. He had chosen for his 
subject “Cicero’s De Senectute To- 
day.” I still have to smile when | 
recall his story of the university care- 
taker who remarked as several of the 
older professors walked by, “That 
emeritus’ (with the vowel of the 
penult long and accented ) “is a ter- 
rible disease.” 

When we left Upham Hall, the 
hands of the clock were hastening to 
twelve. While we were enjoying a 
luncheon of the delicious food for 
which Miami University is famous, 
Professor W. L. Carr conferred “de- 
grees for attendance.” The Latin In- 
stitute is really progressing. Numer- 
ous classicists, present for their fifth 
and sixth Institute, received “graduate 
degrees,” and will return next year 
as full-fledged “graduate school alum- 
ni.” It was during this luncheon like- 
wise that I received an agreeable sur- 
prise. When I had read Professor 
Mars Westington’s timely article, 
“Electioneering in the Roman Re- 
public” in last November’s CLAssIcaL 
Our took, I little dreamed that Han- 
over College’s “god of war” was also 
musically inclined! I soon learned 
that the Institute’s choirmaster 1s as 
proficient in singing as in_ politics. 

Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, presided at the 
afternoon session. The first hour was 
devoted to the annual reports made 
by all the officers but the President. 
I, like my colleagues, was very sorry 
that illness kept President Agard 
mg attending the Institute. Henry 

». Montgomery, Secretary- Treasurer, 
very happily reported that financially 
we are weil in the black. Lillian B. 
Lawler gave a bird’s-eye view of 
Volume XXX of Tue CLassicar 
Ovrtoox. Her words of sincere ap- 
preciation of the contributors aroused 
in my heart a feeling of deep grati- 
tude for her endless patience and un- 
tiring zeal in editing such an excel- 
lent professional publication. Then as 
I listened to Wilbert L. Carr’s report 
as Director of the Service Bureau, | 
realized the tremendous amount of 
time and energy he likewise devotes 
to the task of providing supplemen- 
tary material for us. I doubt if any 
other professional organization can 
boast such self-sacrificing and de- 
voted officers. Professor Carr also 
reminded us to make use of the 
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Teacher Placement Bureau of the 
American Classical League. Estella M. 


Kyne, National Junior Classical 
League Chairman, of Wenatchee 
High School, Washington, amazed 


me with her report showing the 
phenomenal increase in Junior Clas- 
sical League membership. And then 
for the first time in the history of 
the Institute a Junior Classical League 
member appeared on the program. 
Miss Billie Jo Payne, Editor of 
Torch: US, the national JCL paper, 
came all the way from Henderson, 
Texas, to tell us what the younger 
members of the classical family are 
doing and hope to do. If Billie Jo 
has her way, we shall all be in 
Texas next June for the first national 
JCL. convention. She even brought 
us buttons to wear! 

The second half of the session was 
devoted to “Questions and Answers,” 
with Clarence A. Forbes, of Ohio 
State University, as moderator of a 
panel consisting of: Carolyn EF. Bock, 
of the Univ ersity of Minnesota; Irene 
J. Crabb, of “Evanston Township 
(Il. ) High School; Martha W. Eddy, 
of Thompsonville, Connecticut, Ger- 
ald F. Else, of the University of 
lowa; Robert O. Fink, of Kenyon 
College; Lotta Liebman, of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Augusta Turner, of 
the Blairsville (Pa.) High School, 
Esther Weightman, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Mars M. 
Westington, of Hanover College. 
“To translate or not to translate, 
that is the question,” and Robert O. 


Fink gets results whether others 
agree with him or not! 
Webster’s definition of a “toast- 


master” may not have given Lillian 
B. Lawler much help in defining its 
feminine counterpart, but that didn’t 
keep her from being a perfect toast- 
mistress at the Friday evening din- 
ner. One by one, under her magic 
touch, representatives of the major 
classical organizations throughout the 
country “popped up” with a “warm 
greeting.” Following that memor- 
able dinner, we were guests of Mi- 
ami University at a joint recital given 
by Eugene List, pianist, and Carroll 
Glenn, violinist. 

Before the formal part of our last 
session began on Saturday morning, 
with Edith M. A. Kovach, of De- 
troit Central High School, presiding, 
Vice-President Krauss announced 
that the Council had accepted the 
kind invitation of Miami University 
to return there for the Seventh Latin 
Institute, in 1954. The deafening ap- 
plause which greeted Dr. Krauss’ an- 
nouncement needs no comment. A 
similar burst of applause filled the 
hall at the suggestion that a vote of 
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thanks be given to Miami University 
and Dr. emer, chairman of 
the local committee, for their won- 
derful hospitality. 

J. H. Turner, of Westminster Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, began the final 
program of papers with “Some Pres- 
ent-Day Implications of the Apology 
of Socrates.” Second on the program, 
Ortha L. Wilner, of The State 
Teachers College in Milwaukee, 
showed how conducive the study of 
Latin literature is “Toward a More 
Human Being.” Next Reverend 
John C. Petrauskas, of Marianopolis 
College, Connecticut, initiated _ his 


fine paper, “Latin—Dead or Alive,” 
with the amusing but challenging 
statement that a “Grumpy Grand- 
mother teacher kills Latin.” Martha 
M. Eddy, of Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut, presenting “Latin — The 
Language Background for Every- 


one,” then turned the tables, showing 
various devices a jolly Latin teacher 
successfully uses to enliven Latin 
classes. Lucille E. O’Donnell, of Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, 
a vivid description of the “Feriae 
Latinae” during Pittsburgh’s Latin 
Week. Sister Mary Donald, of Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, explained 
how she keeps Latin from becoming 
boresome by using new and unfa- 
milar passages from classical and 
early Christian writers in “Review- 
ing Latin with College Freshmen.” 
And when Library of Congress Ref- 
erence Specialist Paul A. Solandt 
brought to a close his illustrated talk 
on “The Photoduplication Service of 
the Library of Congress,” I regret- 
fully realized that my first Latin In- 
stitute was coming to a finale. 
Saturday's “Auld Lang 
Luncheon” was mingled with “Vale!” 
here and “Vale!” there until at last 
all had departed, carrying with them 
memories of an inspiring Institute and 
the conviction that classicists form 
one of the most lively 
teachers in the world. — 
This long epistle should - satisfy 
your request for all the details of the 
Institute. Really, though, you must 
plan to go next year yourself. You 
will agree with me that it is a won- 

derful experience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister Maria Thecla 
es ieesie 


gave 


Svne 


groups of 


Among publications received are 
the Humanities, of Boston College; 
Lanterna, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; the Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Classical 
Teachers; the Forum of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho; the Labarum of Clarke 
College, Dubuque, lowa; the Numtius 
of Eta Sigma Phi. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE—REPORTS OF 
OFFICERS 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

(Editor’s Note.—Members of the American 
Classical League will be sorry to learn that 
ill health has compelled Professor Walter R. 
Agard to resign from the presidency of the 
League. This is his final report as Pres- 
ident.) 

Ir is with deep regret that I pre- 
sent this my final report, after six 
vears of service as your President. 
Ir is not easy to give up a position 
which has meant so much in terms of 
personal happiness and the sense of 
accomplishing worthw hile things as 
a member of a group beyond com- 
pare in its generous and efficient co- 
operative spirit. Whatever has been 
accomplished these past six vears is 
due to team-work—and whet a team 
we have had! Wilbert Carr, Henry 
Montgomery, and Polly Jones at 
Headquarters and the Service Bureau, 
Lillian Lawler at THe CLassican 
Ovur.ook, the chairmen of our com- 
mittees, the members of the Council, 
all have worked together with a vig- 
or, insight, and harmony which | 
have found utterly delightful. To all 
of them my heartfelt thanks! 

These have been six good years. 
Let me sum up some of the accom- 
plishments. 


Our membership in 1947 was 3236. 
Today it is 3061. The membership 
of the Junior Classical League in 
1947 was representing — 370 
chapters. Today it is 17.440, repre- 
senting 569 chapters. This is a record 
of which we may be 
proud. For the phenomenal growth 
of the Junior Classical League we 
owe our great gratitude to Miss Ky ne 
and her comunittee. 


1O,1 39, 


reasonably 


Unquestionably the outstanding in- 
novation during these years has 
been the annual Institute. I need not 
tell anyone who has attended one 
of them what a vitalizing and in- 
spiriting force it has proved to be. 
I believe Lillian Lawler was origin- 
ally responsible for the idea, but 
credit for its success goes to many, 
especially to “Monty” 
gram chairmen. 


and the pro- 


The Service Bureau has done a 
splendid job in providing revised and 
new teaching aids, and the beginning 
of a teacher-placement bureau. Our 
deep gratitude is due Henry Mont- 
gomery and his staff and Wilbert 
Carr, that hardy and brilliant peren- 
nial, for the efficient and imaginative 
service they have rendered. And how 
fortunate we have been to have our 
home in such a pleasant and con- 
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genial place as Miami University! 

THe CrassicaL OurLtook has flour- 
ished, under its incomparable ed- 
itor, Lillian Lawler, and, mzirabile 
dictu, it has increased in quantity and 
quality while remaining at its pre-war 
price! 

Among our many committees it is 
perhaps not invidious to single out 
a few for special mention: the Public 
Relations Committee, under Pauline 
Burton’s valiant leadership, the Com- 
mittee on the Classics in College 
Humanities Programs, which, led by 
Norman Pratt, prepared a very im- 
portant report which has been widely 
circulated; and Miss Wilner’s Com- 
mittee, which studied teaching pros- 
pects in Latin. 

Mention should also be made of 
the generosity of Arthur P. MckKin- 
lay, who has made the American 
Classical League the beneficiary of a 
fund which will in the future be of 
great value in helping classical stu- 
dents. 

Yes, these have been happy and 
productive vears. But | am convinced 
that even better ones lie ahead, as 
America comes to realize the im- 
portance which the classical contri- 
bution can make to her world leader- 
ship. Our team will carry on, under 
the able leadership of Van Johnson. 
| wish him every happiness and suc- 
cess. And to the team, to which | 
have been privileged to belong for 
six fine years, | pay my tribute of 
gratitude and affection. 

—Weatrter R. AGarp 
President 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR 1952-53 


Comparative Membership Table 


1953 IQs 
eos mae. 
EE Ae eee tase 2 50 
re oO I 
ae 13 24 

WORE occ) scacs 3039 =. 3026 
Junior Classical League: 
otal ..... a 17,400 15,003 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE 
YEAR, MAY I, 1952—MAY I, 1953 
CURRENT FUNDS 


Receipts 


Amnual Dues .......0..2....$ $2832.95 
Junior Classical League ..... 9132.59 
eee ree Oo 
Supporting Members ....... 70.00 
Sales of Material ........... 8076.49 
ee 362.16 
Combinations Received ..... 2710.95 
Earnings, McKinlay Gift .. 38.15 
eee 
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Disbursements 


Purchase of Material .. $2854.03 
Junior Classical League . 7205.85 
en, Eee 905.83 
Combinations Paid ......... 2710.95 
Printing and Stationery..... 1274.79 
(Mice Dupples ............ 508.77 
Office Equipment ......... 172.03 
te eer 4222.44 
Extra Clerical Help ........ 288.26 
The Classical Outlook ..... 2090.00 
NWESCOEHONOOUS ...... 2.25505. 249.30 
PE ee chuncavdon cn aues 25.00 
Council Meetings ......... 71.35 
Dl Uscitscadceccceeacadaades 11.00 
Director's Expenses ........ 282.58 

BOO gece scscssss S20 
Investment Account ......$ 3700.00 


Savings Accounts 
Interest on Savings......... 354.14 
—Henry C. Montrcomery 
Secretary-Treasurer 


re ee ee 2500.00 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 

When I accepted the directorship 
of the Service Bureau four years ago, 
I fully expected to make it my voca- 
tion. Dis aliter visunrst. In Septem- 
ber, 1949, I received call to a vis- 
iting professorship at the University 
of Kentucky, and the directorship 
had to become an = avocation. My 
teaching schedule for the academic 
vear 1952-53 has been particularly 
heavy, and during the summer of 
1952 I visiting lecturer 
at the University of Wisconsin. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months I have, 
therefore, been able to edit and pub- 
lish only a small part of the material 
which has been submitted. I am 
happy to report, however, that my 
teaching load for the academic year 
1953-54 has been reduced. 

Much of my effort during the 
current fiscal vear has gone into the 
completion of an inventory of all the 
material on the Service Bureau 
shelves and to the revision or dis- 
carding of those documents which 
have become obsolete or which are 
otherwise unsatisfactory. One result 
of this inventory has been the ad- 
dition of two new classified _ lists, 
namely, “Teaching Methods and 
Techniques” and “Miscellaneous,” the 
latter to include material which did 
not fall into any of the categories of 
the hitherto published classified lists, 
and which had therefore become 
“forgotten men,” so to speak. 

Publicity for Service Bureau ma- 
terials has been continued through 
listing in the “Sears-Roebuck Sec- 
tion” of Tur CrassicaL OvurTLook, 
through the wide distribution of the 
August and November folders, and 
through displays of material at re- 
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gional, state, and local meetings of 
classical organizations. The presidents 
of these organizations are urged to 
inform the Director, well in advance, 
of the time and place of any such 
meetings, and to send him the name 
and address of the person to whom 
display material should be sent. 

The Service Bureau, during the 
past year, has become the official dis- 
tributor of several important docu- 
ments, among them two. attractive 
pamphlets entitled Why Study Latin 
in the Schools. (See page to for fur- 
ther information about these and 
other publications now available 
through the agency of the Service 
Bureau. ) 

Another service which has been 
continued and enlarged is that of 
teacher placement. As of June 19, 
1953, fifty-seven applications had 
been received, and information had 
been sent to about forty prospective 
employers, either at the employer's 
request or on information sent in by 
some member of the League. It is ob- 
vious that so simple and so inexpen- 
sive a placement service can succeed 
only to the extent to which heads of 
classical departments and _ college 
placement officers get the habit of 
referring to the Service Bureau pros- 
pective employers whose requests 
they cannot themselves fill. Also any 
member of the League can be of 
great help if he will promptly report 
to the Director any vacancy of 
which he may become aware. 

In closing, I wish to express to 
Editor Lawler my deep appreciation 
of her very generous allowance of 
space in each number of Tur Cras- 
sIcAL OutTLook and also to express 
my heartfelt thanks to the office as- 
sistants, Mrs. Polly Jones and Mrs. 
Edna Cunningham, who so devotedly 
and so intelligently handle the many 
details of the Service Bureau in ad- 
dition to their work as assistants to 
the Secretary - Treasurer of the 
League and the Business Manager of 
Tue CrasssicaL OuTLOOK. 

—W. L. Carr 

Director 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
Tue CiassicaAL OUTLOOK 

The seventeenth volume of THE 
CriassicaL Outtook (the thirtieth in 
the continued Latin Notes series), 
like its predecessor, contained 88 
pages, of which 102 were devoted 
to advertising. Contributors num- 
bered 69, and represented 22 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Mexico. 

All the customary features of the 
publication were retained. Writers 
were cooperative and generous with 
their time and effort, and publishers 
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were generous with books to be re- 
viewed. Letters from readers were 
encouraging and appreciative. All 
all, it was an uneventful, but general- 
ly satisfactory year. 

On February 19, 1953, the Editor 
had the honor of representing the 
American Classical League at the 
inauguration of President Buell G. 
Gallagher, of the College of the City 
of New York. 

The Editor extends grateful thanks 

her associate editors, to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American 
Classical League, and to the members 
of the clerical staff in the Miami 
office for their complete and cheerful 
cooperation. 


—Linnian B. Law er 
Editor 
este esie 
THE JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


By Esrecira Kynt 

Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 

ATIN INSTRUCTORS in high 
| Fakir and junior high schools 
are invited to affiliate their Latin 
clubs) with the Junior Classical 
League, which has been sponsored by 
the American Classical League since 
The organization is composed 
of Latin clubs, either newly-formed 
or long-established. An_ established 
club may continue using its original 
name, and others may use a_ local 
name if they wish. Miami U niversity, 
Oxford, Ohio, is the headquarters of 
both the American Classical League 
and the Junior Classical League. 

The purpose of the JCL is to pro- 
vide national headquarters for Latin 
clubs, and to unify and assist them 
in their activities. There were 569 
active chapters in the United States 
and Hawaii in 1952-53. A plan of 
mutual assistance to sponsors is main- 
tained through the headquarters. 

Members of a club wishing to af- 
filiate with the JCL send 65¢ for 
each member, who will then receive 
a sterling silver membership pin with 
safety clasp and a membership card. 
Members who do not wish the pin 
may secure the card only by sending 
25¢. There is no membership with- 
out the card. Those who order cards 
only will have to pay the entire 65¢ 
later if they wish to order pins later; 
this is because of the amount < 
bookkeeping involved. Payment 
should be made by money order or 
check to the Junior Classical League, 
Miami University. 

Torch: US is the name of the six- 
teen-page printed publication that is 
prepared by and for student mem- 
ay? The first issue appears January 

; December 20 is the deadline for 


1936. 
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issue of 


contributions. The second 
each academic year comes out on 
April 15 . Chapters receive one copy 
of each issue by the payment of an 
annual chapter subscription of one 
dollar. Members within the chapter 
may order additional copies for 10¢ 
per member per vear. Torch: US 
was first published in 1952-53. Ihe 
chapter at Henderson, Texas, pre- 
pares the national publication. 

Club advisors receive an annual re- 
port of activities, published each No- 
vember in THe CLassicaL Our.ook. 
This is compiled from sponsors’ re- 
ports sent to the national headquar- 
ters by Mav 15 of each year. Club 
advisors also receive without charge, 
in late March, a mimeographed list 
of the sponsors and the chapters that 
have affiliated by March 15. 
unity among the chapters 
is secured through the federations, 
state and regional. Twenty meetings 
of such larger groups were held in 
1952-53. Of these, seventeen were 
state meetings, two were regional and 
one, at Miami University in June, 
was national, preliminary to the first 
national convention, to be held in 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1954. 

At the Miami meeting student dele- 
gates from eleven states voted upon 
a tentative constitution. This provides 
for annual dues of two dollars per 
chapter. To provide continuity in ad- 
dress, Miss Belle Gould, of Hender- 
son High School, Henderson, Texas, 
will accept the dues. One dollar will 
be retained for the chapter's sub- 
scription to Torch: US, and the 
other will be forwarded to the na- 
tional treasurer to finance national 
meetings and other expenses. The 
delegates also elected their first  na- 
tional student officers. These are: 
President. Alvin Dunean. of Wenat- 
chee, Wash.: Vice-President, Alex 
Poston, of Kingspert, Tenn.; Secre- 
tarv, Barbara Landiss, of Alten. Il; 
Treasurer. Alma Yip. of Hich Point, 
N. C.; Parliamentarians, Gelen Lef- 
forths, of Jeckson. Mich., and Martha 
Mathew S. of Henderson, Texas. 

Thirty states and Hawaii now have 
chairmen to assist club sponsors. The 
chairmen also assist the stzte presi- 
dent (a student) with the federetion 
meetings, and work toward increased 
membership. The present state chair- 
men are as follows: Alabama. Miss 
Mary Sherrod, Sheffield High 
School; Arizona, Miss Paloma White, 
690 Orange Ave., Yuma; Arkansas, 
Mr. R. FE. Walker, 220 Oak St., Hot 
Springs: District of Columbia, Miss 
Flizabeth Shields, 2-H Kine George’s 
Gardens. Hyattsville, Md.: Florida, 
Miss Vivia Craig, 2012 St. Johns 
Ave., Jacksonville: Miss 
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Georgia, 
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Clyde Ward, Columbus High School, 
Hawaii, Miss Alice Carlson, Roose- 
velt High School, Honolulu; /dahbo, 
Miss Mary Ann Hogarth, Boise High 
School, //linois, Miss Mary Sharp, 
Fairbury High School, Jowa, Miss 
Edna Miller, Teachers’ College, Ce- 
dar Falls; Kavsas, Mrs. Graydon 
Sutherin, tii Polk St, Topeka; 
Kentucky, Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
330 Woodland St. Lexington; 
Louisiana, Mrs. Helen Kovac, Bas- 
trop High School; Michigan, Mrs. 
Helene Wilson Frazier, 21539 Tenny 
St., Dearborn; Minnesota, Mrs. G. 
Lemando Baird, Box 77, Fairmont; 
Vississippi, Miss Sue Watkins, Bobo 
High School, Clarksdale; Missouri, 
Miss Helen Gorse, Hanley Junior 
High School, University City; Movn- 
tana, Mrs. Mabelle Irwin, Whitefish 
High School, New Jersey, Mrs. Ellen 
Stubbs, Plainfield High School; New 
Vexico, Miss Madelene Hendricks, 
310 Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque, New 
York, Dr. Florence Raanes, Brook- 
lvn College; North Carolina, Mrs. 
Vera Walden, Highpoint High 
School, Ohio, Miss Lois Bickelhaupt, 
Clay High School, Toledo, Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss Adeline Reeping, Latrobe 
High School; South Dakota, Mrs. 
Catherine Boyd, Kimball High 
School; Texas, Miss Mildred Sterling, 
3022 Edmond St., Waco; Virginia, 
Mrs. Flora Lynn, Clifton Forge High 
School, Washington, Miss Dorothy 
Fetvedt, Weatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen; West Virginia, Miss Mary 
FE. Sullivan, 1522-A Quarrier, South 
Charleston, Wisconsin, Miss Virginia 
L. Hulbert, 522 Scott St., Wausau; 
Wyoming, Mrs. Ruth W. Bauder, 
Chevenne High School. 

Also Indiana, Miss Fileen Johnson, 
309 Delaware Court, Anderson. 
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PLINY AND PUERTO RICO 
By Bertua D. Vives 

Escuela Superior, Utuado, Puerto Rico 

Persons familiar with Pliny the 
Younger’s “ghost-story” letter (Ep. 
vil, 27) may be interested in a mod- 
ern parallel reported in the Puerto 
Rican newspapers: 

In the city of Ponce, some two 
hundred bones, apparently human, 
were discovered by the police re- 
cently in the house of one Mrs. 
Andrea Gonzalez. It was Mrs, 
Gonzalez herself who had called the 
police. According to her testimony, 
she had been living in the heuse for 
some time, and from the first had 
noticed a trapdoor in the floor that 
led down to a hole lined with tiles 
and provided with two depressions 
at the sides. At first sight it looked 
like a kiln. Within the hole were 
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the bones, and, near them, some iron 
chains. 

Mrs. Gonzalez said that she had 
paid no attention to the bones; but 
that as time went on it had become 
increasingly difficult to sleep because 
of the noises and dragging of chains 
that were heard through the house 
at night. Her story was confirmed 
by other inhabitants of the house. 

Police found on top of the bones 
and the chains a large quantity of 
quicklime. The case is being investi- 
gated thoroughly. 

; elieatie 

Jean Capelle, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, published in L’ 
Education Nationale for October 23, 

article entitled “Latin ou 
Babel,” in which he advocates the use 
of Latin as an international auxiliary 
language. , 


1g52, an 





| AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE. BUREAU 











Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 20c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has available 
the following seasonal material: 
GOVERN MENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 
1. A summary of points to be re- 
membered in regard to the gov- 
ernment of Rome in the time of 
Cicero. 15¢ 
82. A simple account of legal pro- 
cedure in a Roman court. 1o¢ 
10g. A meeting of the senate. 10¢ 
159. Social problems in Cicero's time. 
15¢ 
220. Some ideas regarding citizenship 
to be found in the four ora- 
tions against Catiline. 15¢ 
414.4. short account of Roman 
provincial administration in the 
age of Augustus. 1o¢ 
463. Elections and voting among the 
Romans. 20¢ 
464. A Roman Executive Election. A 
play in English. 15¢ 
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516. Cicero and modern politics. 25¢ 

531.Sentina rei publicae: Campaign 
issues, 63 B. C. 20¢ 

548. Contracts for third year Latin. 
10¢ , 

576. Mid-term examination in Cicero. 
A test to show how the study 
of Cicero helps a student to be 
a better citizen of a democracy. 
10¢ , 

632. Government and politics — then 
and now. 1s¢ 

657. A list of Roman consuls from 77 
B.C. to 43 B.C. 15¢ 

665.Some important political and so- 
cial changes in the Roman em- 
pire from 14 A.D. to 337 A.D. 5¢ 

Supplement 
15. Stories about the Roman Forum 
(Illustrated). 15¢ 
Bulletin 

Bulletin XXIV. The writing on the 
wall. Election notices in Pom- 
peii. Ilustrated. 45¢ 

Articles in The Classical Outlook 
Price 15¢ each 

Municipal government in the Roman 
empire. Nov., 1938 

The secret ballot. Nov.. 1949 

Census-taking, Roman and American. 
May, 1950 

Flectioneering in the Roman Repub- 
lic. Nov., 1953 


OCTOBER AND HALLOWEEN 
Vimeographs 
356. The Delphic Oracle. An eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
544. Hallowe’en programs for the 
Latin Club. 10¢ 
The Haunted House. A play in 
English. 20¢ 
sk6. A Mythological Football Rally. 
Ancient m\ thological characters 
suddenly appear at a modern 
rooters meeting. 15¢ 
626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 
classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 


wa) 
41 
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THANKSGIVING 
Vimeographs 

\ Thanksgiving Day program. 

A suggestion. 5¢ 

546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 

680. De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
\ teacher's “Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation” in Latin and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. s5¢ 


420. 


CHRISTMAS 
Vimeographs 

103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 
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236. More about the Saturnalia. 1o¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
1s¢ 

466.A Roman and an American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 


cards. 5¢ 
618.Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad 
Sapientiam. A Christmas play, 


with music. 16 or more boys. 1 
girl. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for  first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 

631. The Adoration of the Magi. A 
liturgical drama, in medieval 
Latin. 20¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

Booklets 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. so0¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty songs with 
music, including Christmas 
hymns. 25¢ 

Articles in The Classical Outlook 
Price, 15¢ each 

Roman _ Saturnalia. 

1937. 

Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
December, 1938. 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide 
Customs. December, 1939. 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
Pagan Antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 


The December, 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 

each; $1.00 for 15 in any assortment. 

A. A_ descending angel adapted 
from a Direr woodcut; the Latin 
version of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 
2:10, 11. Blue or blue and black 
on ivory. 

I. The story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

J. Text of the Fourth (the “Mes- 
sianic’) Eclogue of Vergil with 

parallel text from a stanza of “It 

Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 

Black and red on ivory. (Limited 

supply; indicate second choice.) 
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kK. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card con- 
tains three stanzas of a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. —In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version § of 
“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside a Latin 
Christmas greeting. Black and red 
on white. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S. The carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green and_ black, 
on white. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in the 
pool of the House of the Vestal 
Virgins in the Forum at Rome. 
Inside a greeting in Latin. 

X. A beautifully colored imported 
Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John K. Colby. 
No envelopes. 

\ GENERAL GREETING CARD 

This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion, It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Designed by the late Gen- 
evieve Souther. Price, with matching 
envelope, 7¢; $1.00 for 15. Order as 

Card GD. 


POSTCARDS 
Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Hol- 
iday!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
year. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent through the mail for a 
two-cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a 
packet of ten cards. 


CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
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the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 


Awards, Latin Club, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Mythology ), 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans), 
Pictures (Portrait Busts and Statues), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, Pro- 
jects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special 
Days, Supplementary Reading — in 
Latin and English, Teaching Meth- 
ods and Techniques, Value of the 
Classics, Vergil, Word Study. 
LATIN WORD LIST 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Beard for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
kK. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 

A CATALOGUE OF VISUAL AIDS 

Lists visual aids (bibliographies, 
casts, films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
ilization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son, s50¢ 


VOCABULARY FOR VERGIL’S 
BOOKS I AND II 

Words are arranged in order of 

first appearance in each of the two 

books. Prepared by C. FE. Kuszynski. 


20¢ 


AENEID 


THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale, 
at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 
full report of an American Classical 
League Special Committee which for 
four years has been investigating the 
place of the Classics in the various 
types of “Humanities” courses in the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. 

THE LATIN CLUB 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is now available at 
75¢ a copy. 

WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 
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27. The 


.Vergil as a 


THE 


MATERIAL FOR CELEBRATING 

VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY (OCTOBER 15 ) 
Mimeographs 

Very Tragical Mirth. A_ bur- 
lesque of Aeneid I, Il, and IV, 
in shadow pictures. 10¢ 
The Judgment of Paris. A play 
in English. 10¢ 
Magician, in the 
Middle Ages. 20¢ 


.In Honor of Vergil. A play for 


11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 


. Trojan Festival. A pageant for 


bovs, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 


.Juno Tries to Change the De- 


crees of Fate. An amusing skit 
in verse, on Juno’s attempt to 
destroy Aeneas. 20¢ 


. Suggestions for a Vergilian Pro- 


gram for Students Not Studying 
Vergil. 10¢ 

The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 
gram for the Vergil class. A 
dignified presentation of the 
story of Book Il of the Aeneid. 


20¢ 


.As It Really Happened. A bur- 


lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
2 girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 20¢ 

Return to Carthage. A 
dramatic poem, based on = an 
imaginary visit of Aeneas and 
Ascanius to Carthage, many 
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years after the death of Dido. 
Can be used as part of a Vergil 
program. 10¢ 


629. Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 


667. 


668. 


gram or playlet for the Vergil 
class. 6 boys, 5 girls. 25 m‘nutes. 
25¢ 

The Prize Apple; or Apples 
That Glitter Like Gold May Be 
Green. A very modern variation 
on the old theme of the Judg- 
ment of Paris. A playlet in Eng- 
lish. 3 boys and to girls. 20¢ 
Living Pictures from Mythol- 
ogy. May also be used for Liv- 
ing Statues. 20¢ 


670. Out of This World. A_ fifteen- 


44 


IX. 


X\ 


minute radio skit based on the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. 25¢ 


5. Actus Fatis. A play in English 


written in honor” of 
birthday. 20¢ 
Supplements 

.A Vergilian Fantasy. An_ elab- 
orate pageant play, to be pro- 
duced on Vergil’s birthday. 10¢ 
. Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A 
pageant, using themes from sev- 
eral of Vergil’s works. 10¢ 


Vergil’s 


Bulletins 
Paris of Troy. A pageant-play 
in English verse. 15¢ 
’. Vergilian Papers. 20¢ 
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XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of 


Vergil. $1.00 


XVIII. A Journey through the Low- 


er World. A pageant based on 
Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 


XXVIII. A Bibliography of Vergil. 


50¢ 
Pamphlet 


35. Song, “In Vergilium.” 5¢ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new 
mimeographs: 
63. Roman 


or recently revised 


Dress. Revised March, 


1952. 25¢ 


128. Words of Latin Derivation Used 


in the Study of Civics. Revised 
March, 1952. 15¢ 
Living Statues. 
October, 1951. 20¢ 
Romans Dressed. Re- 
vised April, 1951. 25¢ 
Suggestions for the 
Caesar Teacher. Revised March, 
1g51. 15¢ 


Revised 


.A List of Secondary Latin Text- 


books Reported by the Publish- 
ers as in Print April, 1951. 15¢ 


-A Selected Bibliography on 


Word Study and General Lan- 
guage. Revised November, 1951. 
20¢ 


58. Official Initiation Ceremony of 


The Junior Classical League. 15¢ 








RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
“Responde Mihi’ 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO LATIN TEACHERS 
Limited edition for FREE distribution 


A complete package for the first year, from subject through subjunctive, 


* VISUAL PATTERN READINGS for inductive reasoning 





35 lessons 


** PATTERN PRACTICES for aural-oral drill 
** WRITTEN TESTS to clinch the learning 


A completely integrated series of lessons constructed according to the facts 


REV. CHARLES HERKERT, O.S.F.S. 


of DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS 


by 


RICHARD H. WALKER 


FREE until the edition is exhausted 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, 


Bronxville, New York 





INC. 
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LATIN AS A LIVING 
LANGUAGE 


IN THE REVISED 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
——— BOOK | and BOOK || —— 


by Ullman and Henry 


TEACHABLE 
Short lessons 
Skillful motivation 
Superb, functional illustrations 
Provisions for word study—English derivations 
Unit Reviews 


TEACHING 
Increased understanding of the English 
language 
Increased appreciation of the relationship 
of a classical civilization to our own. 





She Macmillan Company 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Dallas 21 
Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 

















pinpoint those “trouble spots” 


with the 


ATTAINMENT 
TESTS 


for 


USING LATIN 1 
USING LATIN 2 





THESE TESTS with their 
thorough coverage of forms, 
syntax, vocabulary, and reading 
skill—will help you determine 
those “trouble spots” that may 
be giving your students diffi- 
culty. Each test booklet contains 
a test for the end of every unit, 
as well as semester and end-of- 
year review fests. 


the Scott-Horn-Gummere 


SCOTT, 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 

















A VERITABLE GOLDMINE 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
LATIN TEACHERS 


available in a new book entitled: 


501 Tid-Bits of Roman Antiquity 


(Items of singular interest ) 


By DR. ALBERT E. WARSLEY 


well-known editor of 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(now in its 26th Volume) 
$2.70 per copy, or two copies for $5.00 


INFORMATION 









P. O. BOX 501 





Please send your orders to publishers, as follows: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 











